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which Dr. Abbetmeyer divides the Christ and 
Satan. Each of these sections is further subdi- 
vided, and in several cases passages are transferred 
from their present setting to a context which better 
suits the general scheme of the poem. For these 
details I must refer the reader to the dissertation 
itself. In its general outline, this theory that 
Christ and Satan grew up as a cycle of Plaints 
appears reasonable ; it certainly is an improve- 
ment in some respects upon Groschopp's hypothesis. 
But in such an elaborate process of scissoring and 
re-arranging as Dr. Abbetmeyer has undertaken, 
the chances of arriving at the original components 
of the poem are, of course, extremely slight. 

Next, Dr. Abbetmeyer proceeds to speculate as 
to the date and authorship of the first of these 
"Plaints of Lucifer " ( Christ and Satan, 1-224). 
He finds interwoven in the narrative of Guthlac A 
a poem on the same subject, "which contains so 
many correspondences to Sat, 1-224 as to be, if 
not the same poem, at least a very similar variant ' ' 
(p. 11). From the fact that "the correspond- 
ences are from compact sections in the latter poem, 
while in Gu. A they are scattered over many 
lines," he concludes that the passage in Christ and 
Satan is older than Guthlac A. "If, then, Gu. A 
was written shortly after the death of the saint, 
which took place A. D. 714, the first Sat. poem 
must be earlier. . . . The date of the first Plaint 
may thus be about A. D. 700. I am inclined to 
ascribe it to Aldhelm, who handled the "Fall" 
theme in Latin hexameters, wrote a Latin Plaint 
of Lucifer, and was thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of the national poetry " (p. 18). 

If we must have a name to conjure with, Aid- 
helm may do as well as another. But in the 
absence of other proof this sort of evidence leads 
no further than conjecture. Dr. Abbetmeyer, 
however, is not content to rest even with finding 
an author for the first Plaint in Christ and 
Satan; he has still a final link to add to his 
chain of speculation. He observes that this first 
Plaint "contains quite a number of corres- 
pondences to the 'Fall' section of Gen. A" (p. 
18). The inference is readily drawn: "The 
original ' Plaint of Lucifer ' was probably written 
by Aldhelm on the basis of Gen. A, Iff." (p. 41). 
This is indeed a worthy cap-stone for the monu- 
ment which Dr. Abbetmeyer has reared upon a 
foundation of verbal correspondences. The pas- 



sages on which this claim of dependence is based, 
(Christ and Satan, 21-42, Genesis A, 13-91) 
tell the story of Lucifer's over- weening pride and 
its speedy punishment. Both are modelled more 
or less directly on Isaiah, 14 : 12-15. The cor- 
respondences which exist are only such as might 
be expected where two authors are narrating the 
same incident. Moreover, the danger of building 
too much upon similarities of phrase is greatly in- 
creased in the case of themes like the fall of the 
angels or the fall of man. When one considers 
that these themes, through the Biblical text and 
the teaching of the Church, had become univer- 
sally familiar, it will not appear strange to find 
now and then words and phrases which are similar 
or even identical. 

Nevertheless, aside from his theories built upon 
tables of "correspondences," Dr. Abbetmeyer 
has given us a useful compilation and classification 
of passages in Anglo-Saxon poetry relating to 
Satan and the fall of man. One or two criticisms 
in matters of detail might be made. Thus, in 
referring to the account of the fall of the angels 
in Cursor Mundi, Dr. Abbetmeyer remarks : "It 
seems almost certain that the author knew Gen. 
£" (p. 20) — a conclusion which seems far from 
probable. Again, in referring to the Middle Eng- 
lish versions of Lucifer's fall, he fails to mention 
the very remarkable description by the Gawayne 
poet ( Cleanness, 203-34, Early Eng. Allit. Poems, 
E. E. T. S.). Finally, in his paragraph (p. 13) 
on the ten orders of angels, he would have found 
additional material in Dr. H. Ungemach's discus- 
sion of the subject (Die Quellen der Funf Ersten 
Cfiester Plays, Miinchener Beitrage, 1890, p. 
21 ff.). 

Carleton F. Bkown. 

Harvard University. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
Pleonastic Compounds in Coleridge. 
To the Editors of Modern Language Notes : 

Sirs: — In Coleridge and other romantic poets 
one sign of their release from tradition is the free 
use and coinage of hyphenated adjectives and 
nouns. Coleridge, for example, is very rich in 
compound nouns ; richer at all events than Bowles 
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and Wordsworth, with, whom he is naturally to be 
compared ; and like Carlyle showing his tendency 
toward original word-building prior to any hypo- 
thetical influence from the study of German. I 
wish to call attention to a peculiar section of his 
poetical vocabulary : Coleridge possesses a set of 
tautological compounds whose general nature is 
traceable, so far as I am aware, to no external 
source. The usage in question may for the present 
be considered an idiosyncrasy. 

More than one reader must have been surprised 
at the strange ligature in The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner : 

And now the Storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong. 

Blast, of course, is the stock romantic word for 
powerful wind. With Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Bowles, the element rarely blows in other 
terms. So Wordsworth (Globe Edition, p. 84) : 

A whirl-blast from behind the hill 
Bashed o'er the wood with startling sound. 

The peculiar smack of Coleridge comes from the 
underlying repetition in his compound : storm 
(Ger. sturm) anticipating the conception of blast. 
In fact, his phraseology as it now stands is a par- 
tial compression of an earlier reading (Globe Edi- 
tion, p. 513): 

Listen, Stranger ! Storm and Wind, 
A Wind and Tempest strong I 

where the epic reiteration is even more obvious. 
The biblical savor of the context (cf. Job, 21, 18; 
Is., 25, 4 ; etc.) is preserved also in squally blast, 
Dejection, 1. 14. 

This cumulative effect is paralleled in many 
similar combinations where there is an approxi- 
mate equivalence in the hyphenated terms. Thus 
in The Ancient Mariner, 1. 78, fog-smoke : 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white, 
Glimmered the white moon-shine. 

— a collocation that may have impressed Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, since N.E.D. gives but one instance of 
the word : fog-smoke white as snow, Marmion n. 
Introd. ix. (Cf. N.E.D. fog-cloud.) 

Again, note the unusual conveyance in which 
Coleridge's "Hermit good" approaches the Mar- 
iner's ship (1. 523) : 



The skiff-boat neared : I heard them talk. 

Here we have a case of practical identity, as in 
harbour-bay (1. 472) we find partial equivalence : 

The harbour-bay was clear as glass. 

With these examples one should compare an 
indefinite number of like formations ; some with, 
and some without, the hyphen — for Coleridge is 
free also from the restraint of consistent punctua- 
tion ; * the majority composed of two nouns, a few 
others, of an adjective and a noun : where the 
second half of the expression more or less clearly 
echoes the idea of the first. Take, for instance, 
The Ancient Mariner, L 395 : 

But ere my living life returned. 

Similarly in the following : Christabel, 1. 46, ring- 
let curl, 1. 191, cordial wine, 1. 649, minstrel bard ; 
Destiny of Nations, 1. 184, Pilgrim-man (Cf. An- 
cient Mariner, 1. 490, seraph-man) ; The Picture, 
1. 45, thorn-bush, 1. 89,. willow-herb, 1. 115, cavern- 
well, 1. 176, coppice-wood ; The Nightingale, 1. 101, 
orchard-plot ; Addressed to a Young Man of For- 
tune, 1. 6, fog-damps. With skiff-boat and living 
life we may class mountain- hills, from Fears in 
Solitude, 1. 184, as a noteworthy illustration of 
this strange touch in Coleridge. 

Naturally, some of the expressions cited are not 
confined to this one author. Coppice-wood is in 
good usage elsewhere. Cordial wine, if it belongs 
in our list at all (cf. N.E.D. cordial), has a close 
parallel in Milton : 

And first behold this cordial jidep here. 

Comas, L 672. 

For others, e. g., skiff-boat, no authority is re- 
corded. Altogether, they make a distinctive part 
of Coleridge's diction, well worth special scrutiny. 
In The Ancient Mariner and kindred narratives 
they add their grateful flavor to the numerous 
devices of echo and repetition with which the poet 
increases his general epic effect. 



Lane Coopeb. 



Cornell University. 



1 Compare moon-shine, Ancient Mariner, 1. 78, with Chris- 
tabel, 1. 146 : 

Lay fast asleep, in moonshine cold. 



